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THE LITTLE THORN. 








By Elizabeth L. Gould. 





Grant us, O Lord, the grace to bear 
The little pricking thorn; 

The hasty word that seems unfair; 
The twang of truths well worn; 
The jest which makes our weakness 

plain; 
The darling plan o’erturned; 
The careless touch upon our pain; 
The slight we have not earned; 
The rasp of care, dear Lord, today,— 
Lest all these fretting things 
Make needless grief, oh, give, we pray, 
The heart that trusts and sings! 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Mr. W. H. Dickinson, the Liberal 
member for North St. Pancras, has in- 
troduced in the British House of Com- 
mons a bill to grant full Parliamen- 
tary suffrage to women. The London 


New Age says: 

It is curiously unbusinesslike that 
private Members of Parliament should 
have to draw lots for the various dates 
left for the introduction of bills that 
are not Government measures. This 
means every year that time is wasted 
over unimportant bills, while urgent 
measures go to the wall. However, 
this session fortune has favored the 
women suffragists, for Mr. Dickinson 
drew the first date, and at once intro- 
duced a bill for the enfranchisement of 
women on the same terms as men now 
possess the franchise. The second 
reading of the bill is down for March 
8, and with over 400 members pledged 
to women’s suffrage, and a Prime Min- 
ister favorable, the bill should pass 
this session. Mr. Dickinson has 
proved himself an honest, straight- 
forward Radical on more than one oc- 
casion before this; by introducing this 
bill he has shown himself alive to the 
situation, and courageous and humane. 
As it is in accord with the best tra- 
ditions of Radicalism that Mr. Dickin- 
son should bring in a suffrage bill, so 
there is something quite fitting in Sir 
F. Banbury, Tory M. P. for the City 
of London, announcing that he will 
move its rejection. For Sir Frederick 
Banbury has always been not only a 
hopelessly reactionary politician, but 
also a Parliamentary bore of the first 
water; and it is appropriate that this 
stupid Tory should set himself against 
the women of Great Britain. It is said 
that Mr. R. Whitehead, the Liberal 
M. P. for S.-E. Essex, has also de- 
clared he will move the rejection of 
the bill. Well, there are still a few 
members on the Liberal side who 
haven’t grasped the elementary prin- 
ciples of Liberalism, and it is possible 
Mr. Whitehead is one of them. But 
we are quite sure of one thing—that 
any so-called Liberal who opposes 
women’s suffrage in the year 1907 
will never be returned again to the 





House as a Liberal, and will never 
face a meeting of women in his own 
constituency. It is natural that Tories 
should oppose an extension of the fran- 
chise, and the removal of an injustice, 
though there are a good many Con- 
servaties better than their creed in 
this respect; but for a Liberal to op- 
pose women’s suffrage in the twentieth 
century only brings Liberalism inte 
contempt. But the fate of the bill 
rests mainly with the Government, 
and the issue is with the Prime Minis- 
ter. We cannot believe “C.-B” 
(Campbell Bannerman) will miss this 
great opportunity, nor fail the people 
who trust in him.” 

Since this editorial apeared in the 
New Age, Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 
nerman has announced that he will 
support the bill “with much pleasure.” 


In England the opponents are seri- 
ously alarmed, and a small band of 
“Antis” have started in to collect sig- 
natures against woman suffrage, as 
they did some ten years ago. Probably 
they will have even poorer success in 
getting them now than they did then. 
The suffrage movement has grown 
enormously in England since that time. 





The California Legislature has voted 
in favor of full suffrage for women, 
the vote standing 19 to 15 in the Senate 
and 47 to 28 in the Assembly. Many 
organizations of women had petitioned 
for the measure, and four of the five 
political parties of California this year 
put woman suffrage planks in their 
State platforms. 

Congress has adjourned without 
passing the child-labor bill, the forestry 
bill, and several others in which thou- 
sands of women were interested. This 
is bad for the children and the forests, 
but good for the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociations. Their membership will grow 
faster in consequence. 





The Presbyterians mean to increase 
their missionary force to 4,000, and 
have started on a campaign to raise 
$6,000,000 for the purpose. This 
means, they say, an outlay of not 
more than two cents a week for every 
member. Three cents a week will 
send the Woman's Journal as a mis- 
sionary of equal rights into any home 
or club for a year. If 4,000 more such 
missionaries could be added to the 
thousands of them already in the 
field, it would mean a notable impetus 
for the equal suffrage movement. 





Little Rhody has gone much ahead 
of her bigger sister, Massachusetts, in 
her vote on woman suffrage this year, 
and California has gone ahead of them 
both. “Westward the star of Empire 
takes its way.” 


The action of the Massachusetts 
Legislature on woman suffrage this 
year, while very bad, was the best for 
three years. In 1905 and 1906, the 
measure was defeated without a divi- 
sion, and in 1905 without even a de- 
bate. 





The 235 teachers of Somerville, 
Mass., who asked for an increase of 
pay and presented a petition 27 feet 
long in behalf of it, are not to get it. 
The city fathers say they cannot af- 
ford it. If the city mothers had a 
voice in the matter, the decision might 
be different. The salaries of Somer- 
ville teachers have stayed at a stand. 
still for 34 years, while the cost of 
living has gone up enormously. 





At the hearing on the Public Opinion 
bill which the Initiative and Referen- 
dum League of Massachusetts is trying 
to secure, Mr. Charles R. Saunders was 
the chief speaker in opposition. The 
bill is a very mild one, merely propos- 
ing that, on petition from a certain 
per cent. of the voters, any question 
shall be submitted to a popular vote, 
said vote to have no legal validity,— 
like the so-called referendum on 
woman suffrage twelve years ago. Mr. 
Saunders, who has always glorified 
that referendum, on this occasion out- 
did himself in painting the unfitness of 
the voters at large to judge of public 
questions, and the superior fitness of 
the Legislature. He said that if the 
question had been left to popular vote, 





Smoot would probably have been un- 
seated, which would have been the 
greatest outrage possible. But at the 
suffrage hearings Mr. Saunders always 
represents it as the greatest outrage 
possible that Smoot was ever elected— 
from a woman suffrage State—and 
holds up to admiration the voteless 
women outside of Utah who have tried 
to unseat him. Really, Brother 
Saunders seems to be a bit of a 
chameleon. 





THE LONDON ELECTIONS. 





The Associated Press dispatches say: 

“Saved London from bankruptcy,’ 
are the concluding words of the Daily 
Mail's editorial on the London County 
Council elections. If that has been 
done, then the women of London may 
claim full share in the work. Reports 
from many polling places show that 
the women on the register voted in 
much larger proportion than ever be- 


fore, and that a great majority of them | 


voted the municipal reform ticket. It 
would be unfair, perhaps, to assume 
that English women are anti-Socialist 
in their principles, but at all events 
the alarming increase in the tax rate 
under a ‘Progressive’ administration 
furnished them ample motive to vote 
against the party responsible for it. 


| assertion made in the board of educa- 


' tion that “the women teachers do not 
do equal work with the men”—a claim 
which the mothers of the pupils, after 
visiting the schools, would certainly 

;not endorse. They have read the 

peepee. put forth as an all-suffi- 
cient answer to the women teachers, 

| that to pay them equal wages with the 
men would mean “an increase of 

: $12,000,000 a year in the expenses”— 

ja silent evidence that the lack of a 

| vote costs the women teachers of New 

| York City some $12,000,000 a year. 

| And they remember that in Wyom- 
ing the law provides that women 

| teachers shall have equal pay for equal 

| work (Revised Statutes of Wyoming, 
Section 614); that in Utah, the news 
of the granting of full suffrage to 

‘women was quickly followed by the 

;hews that the Legislature had passed 
a bill to give women teachers equal 
pay with men, provided they held cer- 
tificates of the same grade (Revised 
Statutes of Utah, Section 1853); and 

that the Colorado State Superintendent 

of Public Instruction says, “There is 
no difference made in teachers’ sal- 

{aries on account of sex” (Mrs. Helen 
L. Grenfell at the National Suffrage 

Convention in February, 1904). 

The teachers are praised on every 
public occasion as the most important 
and useful public servants in the coun- 
try. Yet New York, the richest city 
in the United States, pays its women 
teachers so little that it can hardly 
find women enough to fill the places. 

Teachers who have taught arith- 
metic for years, and even some women 
who have not, are able to put two and 
two together. A. S. B. 


‘The Chronicle, in the causes of the , 


defeat, places first the rates, which 
question has weighed in particular 
with the women voters. We gather 
that everywhere throughout London 


the women voted against the Pro- 
gressives.’ ” 
London is already $515,000,000 in 


debt, of which $225,000,000 is said to 
be chargeable to the County Council. 


TEACHERS ASK EQUAL PAY. 





The women teachers of New York 
City want more pay, and they have 
evidently made up their minds to use 
their indirect influence to the utmost 
to get it 
lively but unsympathetic report in the 
Evening Yost, six hundred teachers 
went to Albany to attend a hearing on 


Senator McCarren’s bill, which propos- | 


es to raise the teachers’ salaries, and 
to abolish the gross discrimination now 
made in the pay of men and women. 

We are told that the teachers per- 
vaded the capitol building, and over- 
flowed the rooms and corridors; that 
all the Senators were besieged by rings 
of teachers three deep, plying them 
with arguments; that Patrick MecCar- 
ren’s tall form rose like a monument 
above a mass of grateful teachers who 
pressed around him to thank him; that 
every Senator, and especially every 
Senator from New York City, whether 
seated on a sofa, or leaning against a 


pillar, or roaming through the halls, | 


was constantly surrounded by a halo 
of teachers. 

The teachers had supposed that the 
hearing would be in the Senate Cham- 
ber. Instead, it was announced that 
it would be in the committee room be- 


longing to the Committee on Cities. | 


This room, in cool weather, will hold 
twenty persons comfortably. After 
two hundred teachers had crowded 
into it, and all the approaches had be- 
come like a jam in the Brooklyn 
bridge cars during rush hours, the 
spokeswomen of the teachers presented 
their case to such members of the com- 
mittee as had been able to get in, the 
objectors presented theirs, and the 


swarm of disappointed women who | 


had come a long distance and had not 


been able to hear anything, gradually | 


melted away. The Post reporter com- 
pares it to the Charge of the Six Hun- 
dred at Balaklava, gallant, but ineffec- 
tual. 

It is not likely that the effort will 
lead to anything at present but an in- 


crease in the membership of the 
Woman Suffrage Association. It cer- 
tainly ought to lead to that. Not 


only the teachers, but many women 
whose interests are not directly in- 
volved, have read with indignation the 
flippant newspaper comments upon 
the affair. They have noted the fact 
that the association of well-paid male 
teachers is fighting the attempt of the 
poorly-paid women teachers to get an 
increase of salary, and the unblushing 


Last week, according to a} 





MRS. HOWE AND HER PORTRAIT. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe attended the 
exhibition of Mr. Carnig Eksergian’s 
portraits held last week in Boston, and 
made the round of the rooms on the 
painter’s arm, stopping a few moments 
before each picture to comment upon 
it. Wearing a dress of shimmering, 
‘pale green silk, with her white hair 
and vivid smile, as she leaned on the 
arm of the slender, dark foreign artist. 
she made so charming a picture that 
1all the visitors turned from the _ por- 
traits to look at her, and many sighed 
'for a camera. Before her own portrait, 
which represents her with her arms 
full of Easter lilies, she made a longer 
pause, and people had a chance to ad- 
mire the likeness. This is almost the 
only picture of Mrs. Howe which rep- 
resents her with a smile on ther face. 
In her photographs, her expression is 
always sorrowful or stern. Her hus- 
band once upbraided her for this. He 
said, “You are the jolliest woman I 
know, yet in your photographs you al- 
ways look as if I had dragged you 
through every torment!” Mrs. Howe 
is now collecting the music of which 
she has composed a good deal during 
her life, and is going to publish a book 
of her original songs. They are great 
favorites with her children and grand- 


children. She is also preparing to 
bring out a boooklet of her later 
, poems. 





WOMEN JURORS MALIGNED. 





An anonymous story has _ lately 
‘been set afloat in Eastern papers, as- 
| serting that in the early days of equal 
| suffrage in Wyoming, a jury of women 
|condemned a young man to death for 
| a murder of which he was not guilty, 
| because during the trial he drew cari- 
ieatures of the women in the jury-box. 
|Anonymous’ statements carry no 
| weight, and this particular tale bears 
| al the ear-marks of invention. It is 
ito the last degree improbable that a 
man on trial for his life would amuse 
| himself by caricaturing the jury on 
whom his fate depended, and quite 
unlikely that conscientious women 
would sacrifice a man’s life for so 
trivial a reason. It is a matter of his- 
pes that, in the rough early days of 
| Wyoming, it was often hard to get 
men on juries to convict for homicide, 
and that the women jurors showed a 
higher sense of the value of human 
life. Certainly an anonymous “yarn” 
of yellow journalism ought not to 
weigh against the recorded testimony 
of Chief Justice Howe of Wyoming 
and Chief Justice Greene of Washing- 
ton to the intelligence and conscien- 
tiousness of the women jurors. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Gail Laughlin and Dr. Mary 
Sperry are spending a few weeks in 
| Boston. They expect soon to go to 
Europe. 

Ola Neilson, called the Danish Duse, 
who has come to this country to fill a 
number of engagements under the aus- 
pices of the Scandinavian societies, is 
celebrated as an interpreter of Ibsen. 

Mrs. Burnham, of Portland, Maine, 
is doing a remarkable work for ne- 
glected children. She is the officer of 
the State Children’s Protective Board, 
and has been made a special policeman 
in order to facilitate her work. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at a recent 
meeting of the Twentietli Century 
Club in Boston, said that the higher 
humanity for which good men and 
women work and pray will win in the 
end, if only those who believe in it 
will strike and keep on striking as 
Moses did when he drew water from 
the rock. 

Mrs. Kaji Yajima of Japan, who was 
the centre of so much interest at the 
World's W. C. T. U. Convention in 
Boston, has met with a severe mis- 
fortune. The girls’ dormitory and one 
cottage belonging to the female semi- 
nary were destroyed by fire. Mrs. 
Yajima also suffered the loss of per- 
sonal effects and valuable official rec- 
ords in her care. 

Miss Maud Clerk, an Englishwoman, 
living at Rapallo on the Riviera, near 
Genoa, has organized a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Every traveler in Italy tells us that 
there is no country where it is more 
There is a law on the subject, 
but it is not enforced. Miss Clerk’s 
society employs an inspector, takes 
cases to court and secures convictions. 
It is much in need of added funds to 
carry on its good work. 

Mrs. Kate Loofburrow is the editor 
of the New Madison (O.) Herald. She 
is a widow, with three small children. 
She takes care of her children herself 
and does her own housework in addi- 
tion to editing her paper. She is also 
manager of a forty-acre farm, and is 
engaged in the insurance business. 
Mrs. Loofburrow is described as an in- 
telligent, sun-shiny, capable business 
woman, “a woman that knows how to 
do things.” 

Mrs. Britannia W. Kennon, great- 
granddaughter of Martha Washington, 
and a descendant of the last Lord Bal- 
timore, celebrated her 92d birthday re- 
cently at her home in Georgetown, D. 
C. She was born there, and has lived 
in the same place all her life. In 1843, 
she was married to Commodore Bev- 
erly Kennon, who was killed the next 
year by a gun explosion on the war- 
ship Princeton. Mrs. Kennon, who is 
still active, has always taken great in- 
terest in charitable work, and is an of- 
ficer in several organizations. 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, on the 
burning question of birds’ plumage for 
women’s hats, says in the Federation 
Bulletin: “The club women wear 
aigrettes and dead birds, not because 
they are cruel or heartless, nor be- 
cause they are vain and selfish, but 
for the sole reason that they allow 
the milliners and hat-makers to do 
their thinking. Suppose we use our 
own mentality and taste for the next 
eighteen months, so that the record of 
the Boston Biennial, as pertaining to 
head adornment, will be one of life, 
not death.” 

Mrs. Mollie Bowie of Charles 
County, Md., a farmer’s widow and the 
mother of many children, lately shot 
and killed a young man who had se- 
duced her daughter Priscilla and re- 
fused to marry her. When arraigned 
for the deed and asked if she were 
guilty or not guilty, Mrs. Bowie an- 
swered deliberately, “Guilty. I shot 
him intentionally. I wanted to kill 
him.” The justice fixed the bail at 
$1,000, which was readily raised. The 
bail is the smallest on record where 
the person under arrest has pleaded 
guilty to premeditated homicide. This 
is said to be due to the feeling that 
the mother was justified, which is 
strong in the community. 


needed. 
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MEETING. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ 
The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Woman's Journal will 
be held at its Office, 3 Park street, 
Boston, Mass., Room 16, on Monday, 
March 18, at 11 A. M. 
The stockholders are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. 
By order of the Directors. 
Julia Ward Howe, President. 
Catharine Wilde, Clerk. 





NAGGING THE UNJUST JUDGE. 





The Bible story of the poor widow, 
who secured justice from an unjust 
judge by her extreme persistency, has 
just had a notable illustration in Great 
Britain. 

Year after year, for the last fifteen 
years, with a majority of the House 
of Commons pledged to vote for a 
suffrage bill, a minority of its oppon- 
ents have deliberately prevented the 
question from reaching a vote by talk- 
ing it to death. The limited time as- 
signed for its consideration has thus 
been frittered away, while the govern- 
ment has maintained an attitude of 
passive neutrality, and has allowed it 
to be indefinitely postponed. 

At length the indignant women have 
rebelled. Not like disfranchised Eng- 
lishmen, in 1832, with fire and blood- 


shed. Not like disfranchised Russians 
today, with bombs and dynamite. 


These women have simply forced their 
way into the gallery of the House of 
Commons, and have demanded to be 
heard by their so-called “‘representa- 
tives” in their own behalf. That au- 
gust assembly, the British Parliament, 
finds its doors besieged by an army 
of women, and is obliged to invoke 
police protection. 

Hence has arisen the humiliating 
spectacle of brutal violence exercised 
against unarmed petitioners by a so- 
called “Liberal” administration. Hun- 
dreds of respectable and self-respect- 
ing women, including many ladies of 
the highest social standing, are for- 
bidden to exercise their common-law 
privilege of peaceably assembling to 
give expression to their grievances and 
demand redress from their so-called 
“representatives.” These women are 
arrested and fined. On their refusal 
to pay the fines they are sent to prison 
like malefactors. 

Everybody knows that these women 
have broken no law; have committed 
no breach of the peace. So soon as 
one body of women is thus forcibly 
removed, another takes its place. The 
papers are filled with sensational re- 
ports of this invasion of the halls of 
legislation. 

But while the “suffragettes” are ridi- 
culed, denounced, and pelted with ap- 
probrious epithets, see what has fol- 
lowed: They have appealed to the 
country and forced a hearing. And 
now the Premier, Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, that he will 
support the suffrage bill “with much 
The courage and persis- 
tency of these women have won in a 
few months for their cause a recogni- 
tion and a vantage ground which years 


announces 


pleasure.” 


of patient petitioning had failed to ob- | 


tain. To terminate an annoyance and 
a scandal, they have wrung from goy- 
ernment a concession which could in 
no other way have been attained. 

All honor to the brave British suffra- 
gettes! The nickname invented as a 
reproach has become a title of honor. 

H. B. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Shaw preached on 
“Social Heredity” in Cincinnati last 
Sunday, at Rev. Herbert Bigelow’s 
church (the Vine St. Congregational). 
On her way from Michigan to Cincin- 
nati, she spent two days with Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton at National Suf- 
frage Headquarters. 


Rev. Anna H. 





Rey. Sara L,. Stoner, pastor of the 
Universalist Church in New Madison, 
O., has been engaged in the work of 
the ministry for the past fifteen years. 
For the past three years she has been 





and amusement hall which is about 
to be opened there. Because of her 
peculiar capacity for leadership, Mrs. 
Stoner receives more calls than she 
has time to answer. 

Madame Von Finkelstein Mountford 
is devoting this year to evangelistic 
educational work in co-operation with 
the various denominations. She has 
given over sixty lectures in Kansas 
and Missouri this winter on the Bible 
and the customs and people of the 
Holy Land. 


CHINESE GIRLS IN AN AMERICAN 
COLLEGE. 





Resulting from the visit of the 
Chinese Imperial Commission to this 
country last spring to make special 
study of the institutions of advanced 
learning, and by direction of the em- 
press of China, three Chinese women 
are now numbered among the students 
at Wells College at Aurora, N. Y. 

The women are from the first fami- 
lies of China and are Mrs. Bien, who 
was Miss Li before her marriage and 
1 granddaughter of Earl Li Hung 
Chang, who visited this country in 
1879; Miss Chang, the daughter of a 
governor of the Province of An Lim, 
and Mrs. Aze, whose grandfather is 
now one of the prime ministers in the 
capital of the Celestial Empire and is 
connected with all the important 
movements in Pekin. 

These three Oriental women are to 
study the English language and its 
literature. Their coming is the first 
experiment of the kind decided upon 
by the high authorities in China, and 
in a letter to Dr. George M. Ward, 
president of Wells, A. C. Thomas Sze 
of China says that it is being watched 
with interest and the future education 
of Chinese women. abroad depends 
largely upon the success of those sent 
to the Aurora College. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in Cambridge, Mass., 
writes: “What a particularly interest- 
ing number of the Journal the last one 
was! I do not see how people can go 
without the paper, if they want to 
know anything about the progress of 
women.” 





Mrs. Anna Rice Powell writes from 
Philadelphia: “I appreciate warmly all 
your good work on the Woman’s Jour- 
nal. I hope its subscribers increase as 
they should, for it holds an important 
place in journalism.” 





ADDRESS OF MRS. HENROTIN. 

Mrs, Ellen M. Henrotin, in her ad- 
dress at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion, said in part: 

There has been everywhere a revo- 
lution in industrial affairs. The trades 
have been taken out of the home, and 
women have followed them into the 
open labor market. Such a tremendous 
change of half the world means a tre- 
mendous change in the point of view 
of that half. We find the woman in 
the home now carrying on a very lim- 


ited number of trades, but she is 
largely the great consuming and 


money-spending power, while industry 
in the commerce of the world is being 
largely carried on by woman’s labor. 

In 1900 there were 5,319,397 women 
gainfully employed, and the number 
has increased more rapidly than the 
total population, but it has increased 
chiefly in commercial occupations. 
While there was increase in manufac- 
turing, the main increase was in the 
number of women employed as clerks, 
stenographers, etc. Women are crowd- 
ed in occupations which have to deal 
with supplies for the home. 

Women have come into the great 
labor market hampered in many ways. 
The large majority are under the age 
of twenty-five, and at the time you 
would expect them to have the most 





skill, the great mass leave the market. | 


That is rarely taken into consideration 
in thinking of their lack of skill, and 
it shows that we must bend our ef- 
forts to prepare them to enter skilled 
occupations. Among American women 
only 5 per cent. of the married ones 
work after marriage: of the foreign 
born, 32 per cent. The women of the 
American family rarely after marriage 
go into the open labor market. That 
is an interesting consideration, and 
shows also that the mother is becom- 
ing more and more the centre of the 
home. The value of the mother in the 
home is more appreciated. 

If I could give you the exact figures 
showing the financial importance of 
the woman in the market, it would 
make a most astonishing statement, 
and also one that would have an im- 
mense effect in securing the ballot. 
In the State banks, women own $130,- 
000.000 worth of stocks, and in the 
National banks about the same. In 
Pennsylvania alone, the paid-up 
amount of building and loan stocks 
show that over $92,000,000 are owned 
by women. Women in the Eastern 
States own real estate in large 
amounts, so much that it practically 
places a fictitious value on real estate, 
because women do not sell it. They 


| hang on to it, and it has the effect of 


keeping it out of the market. It is 


president of the New Madison W. C.|also a favorite thing for men to give 


T. U. She is also president of 


the | to, women. 
board of managers of a reading room | real 


A father is apt to place his 


estate in his daughter's hands 


| vote. 





rather than in his son’s. The house 
is usually in the woman’s name. All 
over the United States women are 
holding an ever-increasing amount of 
real estate. 

As citizens, they make the most hon- 
est returns. The three persons paying 
the highest taxes in Chicago are three 
women. In spite of the immense in- 
comes of the men, the women return 
the highest amount for taxes. They 
are more or less afraid of the assessors, 
and they do not want to come in con- 
flict with the law; and that accounts 
in part for their honest returns, as 
well as their natural tendency to tell 
the truth. In life insurance, they are 
insuring more, and are gathering about 
them immense amounts of property, 
and all that for taxation without rep- 
resentation. Women pay these great 
taxes, and yet have nothing to say 
about the government or how the 
money shall be administered. Such 
treatment weakens the conscience of 
the woman, to pay all this money and 
then to lose sight of it, and have noth- 
ing to say as to how it is to be spent. 
We are only ethical when we can fol- 
low what we are doing with subse- 
quent action of honest and righteous 
living. If the women of this country 
were able to help administer the taxes 
which they pay, if they had a modest 
voice in deciding how the money 
should be spent, it would be not only 
a splendid thing for the city, but a 
splendid thing for us morally. 





NEBRASKA TO THE FRONT. 





In Nebraska, the bill memorializing 
Congress to submit an equal suffrage 
amendment to the State Legislatures 
passed the Senate, and came within 
the narrowest possible margin of pass- 
ing the House. The Nebraska women 
are proud of their Legislature, and es- 
pecially of Lieutenant-Governor Hope- 
well, who twice broke a tie by voting 
yes. The first time was on a report 
of the committee of the whole that 
the bill be indefinitely postponed. The 
vote on accepting the report was 11 
to 11. The lieutenant governor 
his vote in favor of the bill and it was 
ordered engrossed for a third read- 
ing. The second tie, 16 to 16, occurred 
on its passage, and again the lieuten- 
ant governor gave his casting vote in 
favor. 

Mrs. Amanda J. Marble writes: 

“IT am quite proud of our Legislative 
Committee and the work thev have 
done this winter. Mrs. Minnie T. Eng- 
land, president of the University 
Club, is chairman of the committee. 
Rey. J. Lewis Marsh (Unitarian minis- 
ter), Prof. Geo. E. Howard (of the 
State University), Miss Anna E. Em- 
erson (high school teacher in Lincoln), 
Miss A. E. Brackett, and Mr. I. H. 
Hatfield (lawyer), are the other mem- 
bers. They certainly have done splen- 
did work.” 

According to the Lineoln Journal, 
the following explanations of votes on 


cast 


the woman suffrage bill were written 
by the members and sent to the clerk's 
desk: 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to explain my 
vote on house rool 163. 
1 First it means a Scrap in every 
famley. 
2 Second, Quarl and hair puling, Be- 
tween man and wife. 
3 Third, double expens to the state 
and hever taxes for all. So i vote no. 
Thos. Lahners. 
Mr. Speaker: As I believe that the 
women of this State can vote just as 
intelligently as the men, and as taxa- 
tion without representation is wrong 
I vote yes. Whitman. 
Whereas, this house has recommend- 
ed for passage a bill to tax citizens 
in order to compel them to exercise 
the right of suffrage, and not wishing 
to add any further burdens on the 
people, [| vote no. Gliem. 
Mr. Speaker: I desire to explain my 
Fearing | might cause a riot in 
the family of the gentleman from 
Thaver, I vote no. Best. 
Mr. Speaker: I congratulate the wo- 
men of the nation that they are so 
fortunate as to be classed as the bet- 
ter half of our citizens, and believing 
that to confer upon them the right o1 
franchise would ultimately lower their 
high character and sense of refinement, 
and hoping that I may never see the 
day when they are called upon to take 
part in a ward caucus, because my 
wife is a democrat, I vote no. 
Shubert. 
Mr. Speaker: As I am a bachelor, 
and married men tell me women have 
too much power at present in many 
homes, as they run the whole ranch, 
to save the married men I vote no. 
Carlin. 





WELCOME FROM 


SCOTT. 

Prof. Scott, of Northwestern Univ- 
ersity, in his address to the National 
Suffrage Convention, said in part: 

When I was a boy, I used to be told, 
“Now, John, when you get married, 
Marry some woman who will look up 
to you.” I went on that quest for some 
years, but could not find anyone to 
look up to me, so I began to look up, 
and have been leoking up ever since. 
But that is not the reason why I be- 
lieve in woman suffrage. 

I have been a teacher for many 
years, and I have found that the 
young women carry off the prizes. We 
never have any trouble about having 
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enough young women for the Phi Beta 
Kappa—there are usually ten or fifteen 
surplus; but it is hard to find the young 
men. 

When woman comes to be an eco- 
nomic entity, she becomes a worker 
without political rights, or practically 
an economic slave. The working wo- 
men have no way of speaking except 
through their employers, and that is 
exactly the condition of slaves in all 
uges. 

I believe in woman suffrage because 
I believe in the home. When a woman 
works for one-third wages because she 
is not represented, What is the result? 

I don’t care a whit for the argument 
that women with property should have 
a vote. Property will always be repre- 
sented, and it does not so much matter 
whether the property-holding women 
vote or not. But it is of immense im- 
portance to those women who work 
without representation. That they 
have no representation is a great 
menace to those who are nominally 
free, but who must compete with the 
slave. Women are economic entities, 
and they should be represented. Labor 
without representation is as bad as 
taxation without representation. 





THE LOGIC OF POPULAR GOVERN- 
MENT. 


The Hon. Oliver W. Stewart said at 
the National Suffrage Convention: 

Grant certain things, and others 
must follow. I have sometimes 
thought it possible to sit down and 
figure out, as a mathematical proposi- 
tion, the particular point in the politi- 
cal heavens where, if you turn the po- 
litical telescope, you will discover a 


woman, That is a possibility. I be- 
lieve it. I think I could compute the 
exact location. That is the logie of 


popular government. 

There has been a steady movement 
of mankind toward government by the 
people, for the people. I should doubt 
the mental capacity of anyone who de- 
nied this. It can be shown clearly. 
Russia is a shining example of this 
fact that there is a steady movement 
toward a great popular government, 
toward the rule of the people for 
themselves, for their own benefit, and 
so for the benefit of all. We ought to 
rejoice in the magnificent struggle that 
is being fought there. Wendell Phil- 
lips said that he rejoiced in the ex- 
plosion of a bomb, because it proved 
that humanity was not dead. He 
would be a happy man if he were alive 
now, when Grand Dukes and tyranni- 
cal officials are served fricasee almost 
every day. 

In our own couniry we can see this 
growth clearly. Take the election of 
the President. There was at first no 
thought that the people should elect 
him. But do you not see how quickly 
the people assimilated the machinery 
which was provided? We have not 
changed the machinery, but we have 
changed the spirit, so that instead of 
the electoral college deliberating and 
choosing a president, it is searcely 
more than a stenographer to take the 
dictation of the public. The people 
have absorbed the power themselves. 
And you can write it as true that the 
people do not surrender any power 
which they have acquired as the result 
of their own struggles. If any change 
should come, it would be to give the 
people a more direct voice, rather than 
iu more indirect voice in the matter. 

Take the change in the convention 
system toward direct primaries. Do 
you not see how, in spite of politicians, 
the people have been writing direct 
primary laws? It is a part of the gen- 
eral movement toward popular govern- 
ment. The people discovered that after 
all a few men might meet in a back 
room and choose candidates, and the 
public, jealous of popular government, 
said, “We will prevent that by putting 
upon the statute books a law requir- 
ing that nominations be made by di 
rect primaries.” And so it goes. 

There is, then, a steady drift in this 
direction the world over, and it would 
be an anomalous condition if that 
movement could exist and there could 
he at the samo time a_ retrograde 
movement as to the rights of women 
That would be a miracle. But no such 
condition exists. It must be true that, 


| when people are seeking their highest 


rights, the tights of .all will be con- 
sidered. There can be but one answer 
to the question what part women will 
have in those rights. Women will be 
admitted to equal participation. 

Three or four years ago, I 
duced a joint resolution for a consti- 
tutional amendment in Illinois that 
would admit women to equal political 
tights. It did not pass. I was morally 
certain it would not. But I wanted to 
have it on record that one person at 
least in the Illinois Legislature would 
do something toward that. But I am 
satisfied that the hour will come when 
that feeble effort to amend the consti- 
tution will have grown into an accom- 
plished fact. Why? Because the ten- 
dency of humanity is upward; the 
movement is upward. You may as well 
talk about turning back the clock of 
time as try to prevent the coming of 
equal rights to women. It is in the 
air. It is part of the genius of our in- 
stitutions; and so I have grown phil- 
osophical with reference to the tem- 
porary defeats that we suffer. The 
thing to do is to commiserate those 
who bring about the defeats. I look 
at the black disgrace with which they 
will live in history who said they 
would die for their own rights, and 
yet were tyrants enough to deny the 
rights of others. The man who does 
that is, perhaps, not conscious of his 
tyranny. It may be indifference. But 
your plea is just:—our plea; for I will 


intro- 





say that I am not a suffragist because 
I am the husband of Mrs. Stewart. I 
thank the Lord that before I ever saw 
her I was a woman suffragist. I can- 
not recall the time when I did not be- 
lieve in it. Long before I voted, I 
believed that women had the same 
right to vote, and on the same terms as 
aman. But that is not germane to the 
discussion. I have thrown it in, as 
Mrs. Partington would have said, 
paregerically. 

Our plea, I say, is founded in ever- 
lasting justice and right. We can af- 
ford to be philosophic. Though we may 
suffer defeat, we are coming nearer 
and nearer to victory. The mere re- 
cording of the public will will be the 
simplest part of it. The recording of 
the will and putting it into legal form 
will be the work of the politicians, and 
they will do it very well. But we 
must keep in mind that there is a dif- 
ference between the politician and the 
statesman. The politician is always 
with us, and in large numbers. It is 
the part of statesmanship to see the 
need of the hour and to lead public 
sentiment. The politician is not nec- 
essarily a leader of the people. He 
goes ahead of the people, but so does 
a wheelbarrow go ahead of the man, 
yet it is not the leader of the man. 
It is so that the man can keep his eye 
on it, and handle it better. But the 
politician will be the law’s obedient 
servant. The thing is to rouse public 
sentiment so that our real will shall be 
registered; and because I believe that 
will be done, I rejoice with you. I 
think every lover of humanity, every- 
one who desires reform, must rejoice 
in this convention. God speed you! It 
is a good work. 

We can afford to wait. Yet, if it 
does not come soon, I may move to 
Colorado, so that my wife shall have 
a chance to register her sovereign 
will. But it is going to come in this 
State of Illinois. The hour is quickly 
coming when the genius of our govern- 
ment, where it is true to itself, will 
have to give the ballot to womankind. 
May that day come speedily! 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 





We continue this week the report of 
the National Suffrage Convention at 
Chicago. 

Friday Afternoon. 

Miss Shaw presided. Rev. Olympia 
Brown offered prayer. Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton read the treasurer's re- 
port, which was highly encouraging. 
Mrs. Upton said that last year the As- 
sociation’s receipts (apart from be- 
quests) were the largest in its history, 
and that this year the receipts had 
heen $8,000 more than those of last 
year. New York, as usual, contributed 
the largest amount—$4,196: Maryland 
(including the receipts from the Na- 
tional Convention), $1,373: Massachu- 
setts, $1.356: Pennsylvania, $977, and 
California, $926. The total receipts 
were $29,972: the total disbursements 
$25,933. The treasurer’s report was ac- 
cepted with a rising vote of thanks. 

A Memorial Fund. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery then re- 
ported the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee that the 
memorial of the N. A. W. S. A. to Miss 
Anthony be a fund of $100,000, to be 
raised within the next two years for 
suffrage work. The Convention ac- 
cepted the recommendation by unani 
mous vote. 

$2,400 for the Fund. 

Mrs. Upton then called for pledges 
toward this fund. One thousand dol- 
lars was pledged by Miss Lucy E. An- 
thony for Miss Mary Anthony, who 
had left it for this purpose; $1000 by 
Mrs. Emma J. Bartol of Philadelphia; 
$1000 by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery: 
$10,000 by Mrs. Crossett for New York 
State; and $1000 from Col. Daniel An- 
thony, bequeathed by him to be used 
toward a memorial for his sister. Miss 
Shaw said, “I will raise $1000 in two 
years, and not from suffragists.” 

Oklahoma pledged $500, “if the Na- 
tional will help us in our second bat- 
tle:’ Mrs. Jessie Waite Wright of the 
District of Columbia, $400 for ther club 
and herself; Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
$500 in memory of her mother, and 
$500 in memory of her sister: Fannie, 
Jean and Kate Gordon, $100 apiece, 
$100 for Mrs. Wm. Gordon, and $100 
for Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, making 
$500 from New Orleans; Dr. Anna 
Blount, $500 for Illinois. Nebraska 
and Iowa pledged $300 each; Massa- 
chusetts $250, and a Massachusetts 
delegate who withheld her name 
nledged $100 more; Maine, Mrs. Catt, 
Mrs. Gross of Chicago, and Mrs. Susan 
Look Avery, each $200. Mrs. Upton 
announced afterward that Mrs. Susan 
Look Avery had given her $500 to do 
what she chose with, and she chose 
to put it into this fund. One hundred 
dollars each was pledged by Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, the Kentucky E. R. A., 
Sarah L, Willis of Rochester, N. Y., in 
memory of Mary Anthony; Mrs. Clark 
of Rochester, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, General and Mrs. Casement of 
Ohio, jointly: Mrs. MceClary, Mrs. 
Sperry and Mrs. Anna Bidwell, both 
of California; Mrs. Coggeshall of Towa, 
Mrs. Laskey of Oklahoma, and Dr. 
Fuller of Maine, in the name of her 
mother and sister. 


Smaller sums followed thick and 
fast. People made pledges in honor of 


parents, children, grandchildren, 
grand-nephews and grand-nieces, and 
friends, the living and the dead. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton gave $50 
to make her father, Judge Ezra B. 
Taylor, a life member. She said, “He 
was a suffragist while I was still an 
Anti, and he converted me; and he is 
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the man who, as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, made the only 
majority report in favor of woman 
suffrage ever made by a Congressional 
Committee.” This was received with 
general applause. 

The pledges made on the spot aggre- 
gated about $24,000. There are two 
years in which to raise the rest of the 
$100,000. 

No More Christmas Presents. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery said that 
she now gives no more Christmas 
presents, but puts the money in for 
suffrage instead. 

Mrs. Gannett of Rochester said: “If 
that fashion spreads, instead of the 
great progress of the cause that we 
have been seeing, we are likely to see 
a revolt of the junior members!” 

Memorial Service. 

The evening of Friday, Feb. 15, was 
devoted to a memorial service for Miss 
Anthony and other departed workers. 
Miss Shaw presided. Rev. Marie Mecca 
Varney offered prayer. A telegram was 
read from Mrs. Catt, in behalf of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
and suffragists of New York city. 

After a harp solo by Marie Ludwig, 
Miss Mary N. Chase and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell paid a tribute to 
Laura Moore of Vermont, and Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell to Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young of South Carolina, whom he 
called a typical Southern woman. He 
said in closing, “The workers pass on, 
but the work remains.” Miss Shaw 
took up the words, and wove them 
into a beautiful memorial address for 
the dead of the year, enumerating their 
names one by one. 

A Colored Woman’s Tribute. 

Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams, of 
Chicago, paid a tender tribute to Miss 
Anthony in behalf of the colored 
people. She said: “Those who work 
for the emanicpation of the souls and 
bodies of men shall not die without 
honor. My presence on this platform 
shows that the gracious spirit of Miss 
Anthony still survives in her followers. 
She held it a mockery to urge any man 
or woman to be happy, contented or 
trustful while not free. She believed 
that nothing could be a substitute for 
liberty.” 

Miss Howland’s Address. 

Miss Emily Howland gave some in- 
teresting personal reminiscences. She 
said: “The first time I ever met Miss 
Anthony socially was at an anti- 
slavery meeting which was broken up 
by a mob, in my own shire town of 
Auburn, N. Y. We took refuge with a 
sister of Lucretia Mott’s.” Miss How- 
land said that Miss Anthony had “a 
genius for friendship,” and quoted her 
words, uttered near the close of her 
life: “My friends are passing before 
me; I cannot speak their names, but I 
love them, every one.” She said the 
poet's lines were true of Miss Anthony: 


“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 
Mrs, Avery’s Address. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery told of her 
trip to Europe with Miss Anthony in 
1883, and how Miss Anthony's strong 
humanitarian bent showed itself under 
all circumstances. Measuring an old 
palace at Rome with a meditative eye, 
she remarked, “It would accommodate 
about 700 orphans.” After taking Mrs. 
Avery through a hospital, she said on 
coming out, ‘Well, that is the most 
interesting thing I have seen in Italy!” 
Mrs. Avery said she had learned from 
Miss Anthony that it was possible to 
be devoted to a great idea without 
therefore becoming a woman of one 
idea. 

Miss Jennie F. W. Johnson then sang 
very beautifully Tennyson’s “Crossing 
the Bar.” Miss Shaw said Miss An- 
thony was fond of this poem, and used 
to get her to recite it on trains when 
they were travelling together. Miss 
Shaw also praised the work done by 
Miss Johnson’s mother, Dr. Luema 
Johnson, in the Oregon campaign. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s Tribute. 

The closing address was by Rey. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. It was an eloquent 
eulogy of Miss Anthony. He said: 
“She could have marshalled armies, if 
she had not been busy with mightier 
and more triumphant weapons. If she 
had not come a century too soon, she 
would have been the logical candidate 
for a place on the International Hague 
Tribunal.”’ Referring to her versatility, 
he said: “If she had but one tune, she 
could sing it in many tones.” 

(To Be continued.) 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


and the Trusts. By 
The Mac- 


The Tariff 
Franklin Pierce, New York. 
millan Co., 1907. Price, $2. 

Some years have elapsed since the 
publication of a work giving accurate 
details of our so-called “protective” 
system. Since the enactment of the 
Dingley tariff, which imposed duties 
averaging nearly fifty per cent. upon 
dutiable imports, and one hundred and 
fifty per cent. upon many articles in 
general use, monopolies and _ trusts 
haye multiplied by hundreds, causing 
an advance of 45 per cent. upon the 
eost of living. This gigantic public 
swindle, which makes it cost $145 to 
buy what cost only $100 ten years ago, 
while it multiplies millionaires, is 
clearly shown in this admirable com- 
pilation of facts and figures. The 
work is divided into eleven chapters, 
as follows:—‘A Condition Not a The- 
ory,” “Trusts Resulting from the Pro- 
tective Tariff,’ “American and Eng- 
lish Shipping,’ “Protective Tariffs vs. 
Public Virtue,” “A Talk with Labor- 


ers,” “A Talk with Farmers,” “A 
Talk with Manufacturers,” “Our 
Tariff History,” “How England got 








Free Trade.” “The Tariff in Germany,” 
and “The Remedy.’ An excellent in- 
dex adds greatly to the value of the 
work. It would seem as though a 
candid perusal of this book, if it could 
be effected, would create a revolution 
in public opinion. If tariff reformers 
should reprint each chapter separately 
in cheap form, and mail it to the class- 
es specially addressed, the people 
would wake up and put an end to the 
octopus which is strangling the body , 
politic. We commend this book to| 
women's clubs for consideration and! 
discussion. It would open the eyes | 
of women to the importance of public | 
questions to their own interests, and | 
show the value of a vote. We trust it | 
will have a wide circulation, especially | 
among the Granges, the Federation of | 
Labor, and the women's clubs. | 
H. B. B. 





BISHOP FALLOWS ON EQUAL SUF- 
FRA 


In welcoming the National Suffrage 
Convention to Chicago, Rt. Rev. Sam- 
uel E. Fallows said: 

I am to say a word to you in behalf 
of the churches. I only wish that what 
is in my heart and mind to say could 
be voiced and echoed by the ministers 
in all the churches of the United States. 

When I began to teach a district 
school, we had what we termed then 
“mixed sentences,’ which were some- 
times very hard to parse. The churches 
are today somewhat “mixed” in their 
views regarding the great cause which 
has drawn you together from every 
part of the Union. Churches, of course, 
are, and perhaps they ought to be, con- 
servative. Herr Most, the great anar- 
chist, once made a speech in which he 
said that if he had his will he would 
hang all the ministers and all the 
bankers from the same tree. [ was a 
long time in finding out what he 
meant by this very inappropriate sen- 
timent, so far as the ministers are con- 
cerned. I came to the conclusion that 





\for women, both in its early days and 





it was because the bankers and the 
ministers were very conservative men, 
so conservative, from his point of view, 
that he wanted to do away with them 
entirely. 

But, speaking for myself, and not | 
for any individual church or group of 
churches, but at the same time speak- 
ing for a large number of individuals 
in the different churches, an ever-in- | 
creasing number, I wish to say that 
the cause of equal suffrage is a cause 
that is continually growing, not only 
in the sentiment but in the conviction 
of those to whom I have referred. I 
am proud to say that from the period | 
of the Civil War, and a little before, 
when the cause of the emancipation of | 
the slave was the foremost question 
of the time, and was only settled by 
the horrors of a long civil struggle,— 
from that time I espoused the cause of 
woman suffrage. I hope there will be 
no need to fight for it as we fought 
during those long vears of war, but at 
least there should be the war of words 
until women have the power to deposit 
the ballot, until women have complete 
enfranchisement. Your case is just; 
it is a righteous cause. I cannot help 
helieving that the exercise of the suf- 
frage by women is necessary to the 
welfare and the growth of the nation. 
You stand for the home. Your cause 
stands for the home. It stands for 
political purity, for civic righteousness, 
for everything that is for the hetter- 
ment of the State; and I should be 
guilty of high treason to my deepest 
convictions if I did not bid you a 
hearty God speed to your efforts, until 
every State shall recognize the equality 
of women before the great law of civic 
redemption, as God has recognized 
her right before the great law of hu- 
man redemption. Victory waits at 
your opening gates and smiles on your 
way. Go forward, in the name of the 
God of justice and of equality! May 
your banners never be taken down till 
woman suffrage shall be given to you 
all! 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS 
LEAGUES. 


AND 


City Point.—On the evening of Feb. 
27, “The District School at Blueberry 
Corners” was given under the auspices 


of the League. Twenty-one young 
people took the part of scholars. 
There were three scenes: Examina- 


tion of Teachers, First Day of School, 
and Closing Exercises of the School. 
Mr. William Schumann made a typicai 
district school-master. The pupils ac- 
quitted themselves in a manner cred- 
itable to their teacher and pleasing to) 
the audience, as evidenced by the con- | 
stant laughter. The proceeds of the | 
entertainment are to be given to the} 
State Association, as a pledge was| 
taken in the autumn. The affair was | 
in charge of the Executive Committe>. 
Mabel E. Adams. 





| 

Roxbury.—The League will celebrate | 
its 21st anniversary March 16, at 6 | 
Marlboro street, with invited guests | 
from the Brookline, Cambridge, New- 
ton, City Point, College and other 
Leagues, and the Roxbury Women’s | 
Clubs. There will be short addresses 
by prominent speakers, music, refresh- 
ments, and a social hour. 

The League met Fely, 16, at the resi- | 
dence of Mrs. Frank Tucker, when, in | 
spite of bad weather, the large parlor | 
was well filled. Three ladies were re- 
ceived into membership. After a dis- | 
cussion of our coming 21st anniversary 
in March. Miss Peabody gave a sug- | 





gestive and helpful talk on the present | 
school board, comparing it with previ- 


to an announcement in the third is 
sue, the three great poets, Lonefel- 
low. Lowell and Whittier: Goldwin 
Smith, Samuel Eliot, of Trinitv Col- 
lege, Dr. Francis Lieber. Henry 
| James and Henry James. Jr., Prof. 


| Francis J. Childs. Prof. Charles Eliot 


| ciated by them. 


| labor have been paralleled in the his 


'on Erasmus in the issue of Jan. 24. 


}and Carl Schurz, 


ous systems of Boston's school man- 
agement and showing both advantages 
and the reverse to accrue from the 
present form of administration. The 
former result from the smaller, easier 
controlled body was specially empha- 
sized and the latter deplored the great- 
ly reduced representative feature. The 
spenker also urged the necessity of in- 
telligent watchfulness of all interested 
in the welfare of the children. A 
friend of Miss Whiting’s entertained 
with two songs very -pleasingiy ren- 
dered and the hostess served light re- 
freshments. Kk. F.O 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Wendell Phillips Garrison. 





The Garrison family has been so 
closely and so nobly associated with 
the movement in behalf of equal rights 


in later years, that we cannot resist 
the temptation to reprint from the N. 
Y. Evening Post the obituary of the 
remarkable man who has just died. He 
was a believer in equal suffrage, 
though not so prominent in its adyo- 
cacy as his great father, or his brothers 
William and Francis. 
41 Years Editor of the Nation. 
Wendell Phillips Garrison, who was 


for forty-one years editor of the New 
York Nation, died at Dr. Runyon’s 


sanitarium, South Orange, N. J., on 
Feb. 27, after several months of de- 
clining health. 

Mr. Garrison, who was third son of 
William Lloyd Garrison, the Aboli- 
tionist, was born in Cambridgeport, 
Mass., June 4, 1840, and passed an 
eventful boyhood in the paternal home, 
which was so drawn into the agita- 
tion af the anti-slavery struggle and 
the events leading up to the civil war. 
Entering Harvard in 1857, Mr. Garri- 
son was graduated in 1861, and, after 
two years of private teaching and tu- 
toring, entered journalism, his first 
employment being in January, 1864, 
with the New York Independent. In 
July, 1865, he became associated with 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin in founding 
the Nation, a journal devoted to high 
literary criticism and lofty political 
ideals. 

Friend of Literary Men. 

From the beginning. its regular and 
occasional contributors formed a dis- 
tinguished list of American writers 
and public men, comprising, according 


Norton, William Llovd Garrison, Bav- 
ard Taylor, Phillips Brooks. Daniel C 
tilman. and many others of note. Of 
these, three, Goldwin Smith, Charles 
Eliot Norton, and ex-President Gilman, 
who still survive, have been constant 
contributors. Mr. Garrison worked in 
connection with the literary side of 
the new weekly, and early assumed the 
laboring oar in 


its general manage- 
ment, Mr. Godkin devoting himself 
more and more to editorial writing. 
It fell to Mr. Garrison’s lot to draw 


together a staff of reviewers and con- 
tributors which speedily comprised the 
leading men of letters and science in 
this country and in Europe. With 
many of these Mr. Garrison entered 
into lifelong relations, in the course 
of which the editorial connection often 
became that of warm personal friend. 
ship. 
Gift of Silver Vase. 


This was clearly evidenced on July 
6, 1905, when more than two hundred 
of the Nation's staff contributors pre 
sented him with a silver vase of great 
beauty, inscribed by Goldwin Smith 
as a recognition of “forty vears of able 
upright, and truly patriotic work 
in the editorship of the Nation.” 
The accompanying congratulatory note 
signed by the donors assured Mr. Gar- 
rison that he had made “the Nation for 
more than a generation the chief lit- 





erary journal in America—the medium 

of the best criticism, and the mouth- 

piece of high intellectual ideals.” 
A Hard Worker. 

During all that long period there 
were very few issues of the Nation | 
which he did not personally make up 
and see through the press, reading 
all the proofs, preparing the full and 
elaborate index to each volume, and 
doing a vast amount of editorial labor 
to the end of maintaining the paper’s 
high standard of scholarly accuracy 
and typographical excellence, and all 
the while he maintained an immense 
correspondence with his contributors 
and others with his own pen, a per 
sonal touch that was keenly appre- 
It is doubtful if his 
forty-one years of unremitting literary 


tory of American periodical editor- 
ship. He also reviewed many books, 
particularly those relating to slavery 
and to the lives and works of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and Erasmus, upon 
whom he wrote with authority. A 
lengthy review from his pen of the 
latest book on Rousseau appeared in 
the Nation of Dec. 27, 1906, and one 


For the first sixteen years, the Na- 
tion was an independent property. In 
1881, it was combined with the New 
York Evening Post by Mr. Henry Vil 
lard, Mr. Garrison’s brother-in-law, Mr 
Godkin becoming, with Horace White 
one of the editors 
of the Evening Post, and within two 
years editor-in-chief. Under the new | 
arrangement, Mr. Garrison became lit- | 





erary editor of the Evening Post ana 

editor-in-charge of the Nation. This 

position he held until his retirement 

on June 28, 1906, because of the rapid 

failure of his health, after forty-one 

years of association with the Nation. 
One Vacation in 22 Years. 

Mr. Garrison's editorial duties con- 
fined him so closely to his oftice—he 
took only one real vacation in twenty- 
two years—that he had but little leis- 
ure for other literary work. But in 
the “Life of William Lloyd Garrison,” 
an elaborate four-volume biography, in 
which he and his brother, Francis 
Jackson Garrison, collaborated, he has 
left a record of his father’s activity 
in behalf of the emancipation of the 
slave and many other reforms, which 
must remain the standard history of 
the Abolition movement. 

Biography of the Liberator. 

To this monumental task Mr. Garri- 
son devoted his spare hours during 
ten years, setting apart at least one 
day each week for the necessary re- 
search and writing, and producing a 
work that is notable among biogra- 
phies for its wealth of citations, its 
scrupulous references to authorities, 
its fairness and candor, and the lit- 
erary skill with which history and 
biography are combined. ‘The first 
two volumes appeared in 1885, and the 
others in 1889. 

Other Literary Works. 

Previous to his undertaking this 
task, Mr. Garrison published ‘What 
Mr. Darwin Saw on His Voyage Around 
the World,” containing extracts from 
Mr. Darwin's own story, intended fon 
youthful readers. A collection of 
“Bedside Poetry,” for the instruction 
of children, was also compiled by him, 
while some of his own verse was pri- 
vately published, under the name 
“Lyrics of the Ever-Womanly.” “The 
New Gulliver” and “Parables for 
School and Home” were other of Mr. 
Garrison's published works. In 1904, 
appeared the “Memoirs of Henry Vil- 
lard,” the autobiography of his 
brother-in-law, the editing of which 
was done by Mr. Garvison. 

As an appreciation cf his services 
to literature and_ politics, Harvard 
University bestowed upon Mr. Garri- 
son the honorary degree of A. M. in 
1895. Mr. Garrison had resided since 
1866 at Lleyellyn Park, Orange, N. J. 
He served for more than seventeen 
years on the School Board of West 
Orange, and also was for years a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the State Geological Survey of New 
Jersey. 

Twice Married, 

He was twice married, first to Lucy 
McKim of Philadelphia, daughter of J. 
Miller McKim, one of the founders of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
and sister of Charles F. McKim, the 
architect. His second wife was Mrs. 
Anne McKim Dennis, who died in 
1893. He is survived by a son and 
daughter, Mr. Philip MeKim Garrison, 
of Orange, N. J., and Mrs. Charles 
Dver Norton of Lake Forest, Ill. An- 
other son, Lloyd McKim Garrison, died 
in 1900. 

The Post adds this editorial tribute 
to a beantiful life: 

Self-effacement was so the law of 
Mr. Garrison's being that, even now 
when his lips can no longer frame a 
protest, one hesitates to essay his 
praise. It was his life-long joy to sink 
himself in his work. For twenty-five 
years literary editor of the Evening 
Post, he seldom put his name to any- 
thing he wrote in its columns. If he 
had been an artist, it would have been 
his preference to leave all his paint- 
ings unsigned. To the discerning, 
however, his true monument is visible 
in those eighty-two volumes of the 
Nation which passed under his vigi- 
lant eye’'and amending pen, and into 
which he poured, in all of Milton’s 
meaning, the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit. 

Uneventful outwardly, Mr. Garrison's 


life was yet singularly intense. It 
was intense in an austere idealism 


ever conscious of the obligation of his 
name; intense in devotion to the labor 
which was his delight; intense in the 

















HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON. 





To Remain a Woman's Hotel Exclusively. 
One block from 28th Street Subway—29th 
Street Crosstown cars pass the door; 29th 
Street to 30th Street, just East of 5th“Av- 
enue, New York. Over 400 rooms. Abso- 
lutely fireproof. Rates $1 per day up. 
RESTAURANT. FOR LADIES AND 

GENTLEMEN. 

Convenient to shopping and theatre dis- 
trict. Caters especially to women traveling 
or visiting New York alone. 

A large room on second floor seating, 200 
has been newly decorated with especial ref- 
erence to meeting of Women's Clubs and 
will be rented reasonably. 

Also Hotel Westminster, 
Place and 16th street. 

A. W. Eager, Proprietor. 


Irving 





rare qualities of his colleague. Writ 
ing to Mr. Garrison in 1883, he said: 
“If anything goes wrong with you, I 
will retire into a monastery. You are 
the one steady and constant man I 
have ever had to do with.” And he set 
great store by Mr. Garrison's disci- 
plined opinions on _ public affairs. 
Thus he wrote to him in 1891: “Your 
article makes me regret for the hun- 
dredth time that you have not been 
able all these years to write more. I 
know no better political philosopher. 
I can safely say that, in twenty-five 
years of perils by land and sea, there 
is nobody from whose advice and argu- 
ments I have got so much comfort 
and courage.” Yet Mr. Garrison's in- 
vincible modesty would not suffer such 
acknowledgments to g0 without 
abatement. “On cool reflection,” he 
once wrote, “I am conscious how slight 
Mr. Godkin’s debt to me is in compari- 
son with mine to him. Oftener 
than not, in doubtful cases when ap- 
peal has been made to my judgment, 
I have simply confirmed his first im- 
pulse or his phraseology. Perhaps 
my sympathy and support, understood 
rather than expressed, have been more 
to him than I suspected.” 

Between Mr. Garrison and the large 
corps of Nation reviewers and writ 
ers which he built up, and brought 
with him to the Evenfng Post, there 
existed a peculiar, almost a family, 
feeling. He watched over them with 
an interest and pride, well-nigh of 
kinship. The relation was, to him, 
less editorial than fraternal. There 
must be thousands of his letters, 
written out in that beautiful hand 
of his, and with his marvellous 
felicity and justness of expres- 
sion, still in the possession of his 
contributors as a witness to his high 
conception of the tie that bound him 
to them. No one could surpass him 
in discriminating encouragement. 
Even in his later years he kept a 
young heart and a keen eye for rising 
writers. He thought of his band of 
workers as one continually to be re- 
newed by the influx of youth; and if 
youth brought, at first, immaturity 
and awkwardness, none so patient ana 
tactful as Mr. Garrison in bearing with 
it and correcting it. Critical severity 
he could convey with the most exquis- 
ite delicacy—wreathing it in the gar- 
lands of friendship. 

To be, rather than to produce, was 
always the first motive with Mr. Gar- 
rison. To him, life was more than 
books. And how high he pitched his 
life, every man who was ever long in 
touch with his grave courtesy, his un- 
failing kindness, his unbending integ- 
rity, and his lofty ideals, would en- 
thusiastically testify. To be in con- 
tact with him even in a newspaper 
office was to have one’s admiration for 
him kindled and continually height- 
ened; while those admitted to the in- 
timacies of his friendship cannot find 
words to do justice to his faithfulness 
and self-sacrificing ardor in bestowing 
a favor or anticipating a need. 

Mr. Garrison impressed all who 
knew him as a man of the well-fibred 
virtues of an elder day. He nourished 
himself on inward and hidden strength. 
One felt that his soul dwelt apart, yet 
one saw him cheerfully laying the low- 
liest duties upon himself. In the total 
combination of nearly ascetie stern- 
ness with himself and infinite consid- 


discharge of every duty as a citizen, | eration for others, we shall not soon 


and in the unwavering fidelity and un- | look upon his like again. 


selfish services. of friendship. His 


close association for thirty-seven years | 


with Mr. E. L. Godkin was one of the 
most remarkable editorial relations 
that ever existed. With unbounded 
admiration and loyalty for his chief, 


Mr. Garrison brought to his assistance | 


a nice scholarship, a patient scrutiny, 
a calm judgment, and a noble sym- 
pathy. When Mr, Garrison received, 
in 1905, the impressive tribute from 
his eminent list of contributors to the 
Nation, in celebration of his forty 
years with that journal, his first in- 
stinct was to pass on the laurel to 
Mr. Godkin. He spoke of himself as 
but a pupil of that “great writer and 
master political moralist, whom with 
admiring eyes I saw less 


Mount in his glorious course on com- 
petent wing.” 


Nor was Mr. Godkin unaware of the 


| 
| 








The Dill to let Massachusetts women 
vote on license suffrage was defeated 
without a division. 





AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Housework. A young Armenian woman, 
formerly a teacher in Bulgaria, speaking 
French well, and skilled in embroidery, 
wishes to do light housework in an Ameri- 
can family in order to learn English. Ad- 
dress H. Hagopian, 137 EB. 25th St., New 
York City. 








dressed woman. 


Miss M.F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advanced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, .n correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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SAND SWALLOWS OF MINNE- 
APOLIS. 





By Chester Firkins. 





White cliff and rolling river, 
And over them only the sky; 
Thus has the Master-giver 
Housed them and let them fly. 
Age upon eon follows, 
Races and forests fall; 
Still nest the white-sand swallows 
In old St. Anthony’s wall. 


I, that am young a-dreaming, 
And you, that are centuries old, 
Both know the swift wings gleaming— 
I and Pere Louis, the bold! 
Fleeing the red foe’s pyres, 
Two hundred years ago, 
Found he these soaring choirs 
Where now wide cities grow. 


Hail to ye, winged warders! 
In your carven watch-towers high, 
Be ye, perchance, recorders 
Of that hero-world gone by? 
Oh, for those storied pages, 
Tales of my sword-won land, 
That ye hold through the changing 
ages 
In your caves of the snow-white 
sand! 


wore breast and brown wings swerv- 
ng, 
And under them ever the roar 
Of brown Mississippi, curving 
Adown his cliff-locked shore. 
Bard after warrior follows, 
Yet never to bard shall fall 
The lore of the white-sand swallows 
In old St. Anthony’s wall. 
—San Francisco Argonaut. 





COLLEGE LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 





The report of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League of New York was read at 
the National Suffrage Convention by 
Miss Caroline Lexow, as follows: 


Though we sent a delegate last year 
to your convention, we were too green 
to know that a report was expected of 
us; and therefore this is the first time 
the Collegiate Equal Suffrage League 
of New York State has had the honor 
of making a report before this body. 
It may not be out of place, therefore, 
to state briefly the reasons which led 
us 10 adopt the line of.action which 
we have been pursuing for the last six 
months. 


After our organization by the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League of Massa- 
chusetts, we found ourselves a small 
body of college graduates representing, 
chiefly, Barnard, Bryn Mawr ana 
Smith, face to face with the necessity 
of outlining a plan of work which 
would hold the interest of our mem- 
bers and attract other college women 
to our cause. This duty fell specifically 
upon the board of managers, and it so 
happened that those of us who were 
first associated together on that board 
were very eager of acquiring first-hand 
statistical information concerning the 
practical working out of equal suffrage 
in the four suffrage States and else- 
where. We were fresh, many of us, 
from statistical studies of many econ- 
omic and sociological problems in our 
alma mater, but, with a rare exception 
here and there, none of us had acquired 
even an historical outline of the his- 
tory of the evolution of the woman 
movement, or any adequate idea of its 
modern phases. We were filled with 
a burning enthusiasm to find out 
things for ourselves right away. (The 
responsibilities we have since incurred 
have acted as something of a sedative.) 
To have been perfectly happy, I think 
we should have packed up and gone 
out to Colorado ourselves. This, for- 
tunately, was not feasible, and we de- 
cided to investigate the possibilities of 
engaging the services of a _ trained 
statistician, whose reputation for skill 
and intellectual integrity was well es- 
tablished, and present to the associa- 
tion at its annual meeting some defi- 
nite scheme which would meet the 
approval of our members. 

To this end we corresponded with 
some of the suffragists of Colorado, 
and with members of the faculties of 
all the universities of that State. They 
all seemed to be in unreserved sym- 
pathy with an investigation sufficiently 
prolonged to prevent the investigator 
using a return-trip ticket. After much 
effort, we came in touch with Miss 
Helen L. Sumner, and a careful exami- 
nation of her qualifications showed us: 

First. That she is a native of Den- 
ver. 

Second. That she is a graduate of 
Wellesley and Honorary Fellow of 
Political Economy in the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Third. That she is the joint author 
with Professor T. S. Adams of “Labor 
Problems,” a text book in use in Co- 
lumbia University and elsewhere; and 
that she had been engaged by Macmil- 
lan Co. to revise Prof. Richard T. 
Ely’s “History of Labor.” 

Fourth. That she was at that time 
assisting in the compilation of a docu- 
mentary history of labor, to be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Industrial Research. 

After a long correspondence, and one 
personal interview with Miss Sumner, 
as well as consultations with experts 
on these questions, we learned that a 
very adequate report of conditions pre- 
vailing in Colorado since the enfran- 
chisement of women could be made 
within fifteen months for $2,500. This 


proposition the League unanimously | 
accepted at its first annual meeting | 


last April. But. owing to Miss Sum- 
ner’s work for the American Bureau 
of Industrial Research, the investiga- 
tion was not started until September, 
in ample time, however, to include an 


examination of the caucuses, primaries 
and party conventions. 

Almost from the beginning, we have 
enjoyed the counsel of our advisory 
committee, consisting of Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons, and 
Professor Franklin Giddings of Colum- 
bia University. We are greatly indebt- 
ed to Dr. Margaret Long of Denver, 
for the services she has rendered Miss 
Sumner. 

Ever since we began to discuss this 
plan of work, our membership has in- 
creased. Starting with a handful of 
about 25, representing perhaps half a 
dozen colleges, we have expanded in a 
period of less than two years to 132 
members, including not only graduates 
from 18 colleges, but also members of 
the faculties from Columbia, from 
Cornell and from Vassar. When we 
feel elated over this increase of mem- 
bership we are soon cured of any re- 
sulting laziness by the realization that 
we have only begun to touch the out- 
lying surface of the university world 
of New York; and that an almost end- 
less task of bringing to the attention 
of college women a sense of their eter- 
nal obligation to the suffrage move- 
ment lies before us. 

More than half of our indebtedness 
of $2,500 has already been raised, and 
we consider it one of the most positive 
proofs of the interest our work has 
excited and the earnestness and loyalty 
of our members that most of this 
amount has come from within our 
League itself, from young women who 
are establishing themselves in business 
or in professional life. What we lack 
is workers, and we lack these not be- 
cause we are deficient in interest or 
enthusiasm, but hecause almost all our 
members are the busiest kind of self- 
supporting women, who must snatch 
the few minutes they can spare for 
this work from business engagements 
or from much needed rest. 

In closing, the League wishes to 
take this opportunity of thanking the 
National officers, the officers of New 
York State and Massachusetts. as well 
as our friends in Colorado, for their 
courtesy and attention to our many 
questions, which must have borne for 
them all the tedium of inexperience. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Council of the General Federa- 
tion will meet June 5-6, at Norfolk, 
Va. One session will be held at the 
Jamestown Exposition, where June 6 
will be “Federation Day.” 

Norfolk, having a large and flourish- 
ing woman’s club, and being close to 
the Exposition grounds, has been 
chosen for the Council meeting. All 
women will be welcome. During the 
Council, Mr. Henry T. Bailey, of Bos- 
|ton, will lecture on “Beauty in Com- 
|mon Things”: Miss Jane Brownlee, for- 
|merly of Toledo, O., but now of San 
| Diego, Cal., a noted instructor, will 
|adddress the Council on “Moral Educa- 
|tion in Schools,” and there will be 
other good speakers. 
| The Council meetings, coming as 
|they do between Biennials, are a great 
|stimulus to the work of the General 
| Federation. Subjects of vital moment 
to every homemaker will be consid- 
jered in the informal reports of the 
| Standing Committees on Art, Educa- 
tion, Household Economics, Pure Food, 
Civies, Library Extension, Literature, 
Forestry, Industrial and Child Labor, 
Legislation, Civil Service Reform, Re- 
ciprocity and Outlook. 








The Bureau of Information, with 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood of Portsmouth, N. 
H., at its head, has now on file more 
than 800 different study outlines for 
women’s clubs, which can be had on 
application. 





Mrs. Moore, Vice-President of the 
General Federation, and Mrs. Miller, 
chairman of its Pure Food Committee, 
lately spoke before the Child Labor 
Committee and the Pure Food Commit- 
tee of the Missouri Legislature. . Mrs. 
Miller emphasized ‘‘the necessity for 
scientific rather than political investi- 
gation” in the matter of pure food. 





A woman’s club of 300 members has 
lately been organized in Rutland, Vt. 
It has a woman suffrage department. 





The New York State Federation has 
accepted the invitation of the club- 
women of Troy to hold the convention 
of 1907 there. Miss Ida Munn of 
Troy is secretary of the committee of 
arrangements. 





“The Commercial Club” is the title 
of an organization of women in Mon- 
rovia, Ind., a town of probably 500 in- 
habitants, which, like many other 
places of its size, has no suitable place 
for public gatherings, aside from the 
churches and schoolhouses. So the as- 
sociation has been formed to remedy 
this condition and the club will strive 
by every honorable means to raise 
money to build a town hall. 





“FETCH MELINDA ALONG.” 





One of the old Governors of the Caro 
linas had been a farmer until he was 
elected. His wife, having never seen 
a steamboat or a railroad, and having 
no wish to test either, refused to ac- 
company him to the capital. When 
the Governor reached his destination, 
he found that almost all the other offi- 
cials were accompanied by their wives, 
and he sent an imperative message 
| to his brother to “fetch Melinda along.” 
| The brother telegraphed: “She’s afraid 
"even to look at the engine.” The 
|!Governor read the message and pon- 
dered over it. Then he sent off the 








following command: “Bill, you blind- 
fold Melinda and back her on to the 
train.” 

If that lady had lived in these days 
he would certainly have been an Anti 
Meanwhile our’ Antis are bein: 
‘fetched along” by the current of 
vents, although some of them are 

blindfolded and do not realize that the: 
re moving. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Michigan, 





A novel bill is about to be introducec 
in the Michigan Senate by Senato. 
Yeomans. It provides that tax-payers 
alone shall have a vote on all bondins 
and other financial propositions, anc 
that this right shall belong to tax 
payers irrespective of sex. 





Mrs. Nellie B. Chisholm of Montague 
has secured the Republican nominatior 
for school commissioner of Muskegor 
County, over the heads of three male 
candidates, one of whom, the present 
incumbent, is an old-time politician 
and has held the office for years. Mrs 
Chisholm is one of the most efficient 
teachers in Western Michigan. She 
graduated at 15 from the Montague 
high school, and later from the Ypsi 
lanti Normal, where she was chosen 
class poet. She was elected to the prin- 
cipalship of the Wyandotte public 
schools, and was so satisfactory that 
the board retained her year after year 
at an increased salary. She also held 
responsible positions as teacher in the 
upper peninsula, was preceptress of 
he Montague high school last year, and 
now teaches one of the most success- 
ful schools in Muskegon county. She 
is an active and influential member 
of several societies. Mrs. Chisholm 
conducted her own campaign, and local 
papers say that all the political ma- 
chines and slates were smashed by her 
nomination. 





Wisconsin. 





Senator Stout has introduced a joint 
resolution for the submission to the 
voters of a constitutional amendment 
giving full suffrage to women. 





Indiana. 





Miss Mary N. Chase, who is doing 
organization work in Indiana, reports 
that she finds suffragists everywhere. 
She spoke before a Civic League of 
about 200 at Fort Wayne on March 2, 
and addressed a meeting in the court 
house on the 4th. 





Connecticut. 





The P. E. (ub of Meriden elected 
the following officers at its recent an- 
nual meeting: President, Mrs. Mary 
J. Rogers: vice-presidents, Mrs. Ella 
Lewis, Miss Ella Wiard, Mrs. M. J. 
Gerard: corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Frances W. Hammond: recording sec- 
retary. Mrs. A. A. Truesdell; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Rose Q. Gillette: auditors, 
F. Seth Wiard, Ella Wiard: standing 
committees, Literature, Miss Zula 
Rogers; lecturer, Mrs. Celestia E. 
Doolittle; membership. Mrs. Allen 
Butler; program. Mrs. C. A. Holmes; 
social, Miss Nellie Pattee. 

The club during the past year has 
done good work, the greatest work 
being the entertaining of the State 
Convention. There were many bright 
speakers who gave an impetus to the 
cause in Meriden. Many new mem- 
bers were added. 

The Club is well equipped for the 
present year, both financially and as 
regards the officers just elected. The 
president is an up-to-date, energetic 
woman, interested in all lines of prog- 
ress, having been in the suffrage work 
for years; the other officers will fully 
co-operate with her in all active work. 

The second vice-president, Miss Ella 
Wiard, attended the recent Nationa) 
Convention at Chicago as representa- 
tive of the Club. She made good use 
of her time, and came home with a 
good report of the doings of the Con- 
vention, and thoroughly “enthused.” 
She will inspire the Club with a new 
stimulus. 

At present the Club is greatly inter- 
ested in the bills for presidential and 
municipal suffrage presented by the 
State W.S. A. A hearing is to be had 
before the House at Hartford, March 
14, and Club members will attend. It 
is expected that good speakers will 
champion the bills. 

The Club deeply mourns the loss of 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, who for 
so many years bravely and fearlessly 
stood at the helm of the State W. S. A. 
She was greatly beloved, her presence 
always adding dignity to the Conven- 
tion at which she presided. Her optim- 
ism and splendid will power were an 
inspiration to the forces under her 
command. 

The Club held a memorial service 
for Mrs. Hooker Feb. 25. Mrs. M. J. 
Rogers gave personal reminiscences. 
Mrs. F. W. Hammond read the address 
given by Frances Ellen Burr. Mrs. A. 
A. Truesdell gave personal rewiu 
censes. Mrs. A. S. Newell read th 
life of Mrs. Hooker written by herse’ 
for the Connecticut Magazine, and Mis 
Ella Wiard read of ber life afte- * 
marriage to John Hooker. Many 
tributes of praise were given. The 
Club has several times been pleasantly 
entertained by Mrs. Hooker at her 
home in Hartford. One of the most 
delightful occasions was the reception 


overnor of Connecticut. The scen: 
‘as one never to be forgotten. A buf 
t lunch was served in the capaciou 
and well lighted dining room, Mrs. 


Hooker being the central figure, with 
her beautiful silvery hair and gown of 
soft tinted gray to match. With her 
own hands she waited on her guests, 
having a pleasant word and smile for 
all. She made a charming hostess, and 
her hospitality was graciously given, 
so that all felt the welcome she ex- 
tended. There never will be but one 
Isabella Beecher Hooker for the suf- 
fragists of Connecticut. Her name will 
always be revered as an esteemed and 
loved president, as well as a dear and 
valued friend. 
A. A. Truesdell. 

WOMEN’S NAMES 

WANTED. 


COLLEGE 





Mrs. Charles Park, of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, would be glac 
to get the names and addresses of co! 
lege women in any part of the Unite¢ 
States who believe in women euffrage 
‘Her address is 74 1-2 Pinckney street. 
Boston. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 





Woman's suffrage is certainly com- 
ing, and I for one expect a great deal 
of good to result from it.—Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 





The Chicago Unity has published 
in full the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s 
eloquent address on Miss Anthony, 
given on the memorial evening of the 
National Suffrage Convention. 





Mrs. B. Borrman Wells is dcing yeo- 
man service in her letters to the New 
York press about the Women’s Politi- 
eal and Social Union of England, of 
which she is a member. 

The Isle of Man still has its ancient 
“House of Keys,” a body which justi- 
fied its name the other day by passing 
a law for the locking up of all public 
houses at 10 P. M.—Springfield Repub- 
lican, 





The attempt made by one of Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker’s’ grand- 
daughters to contest her will has 
failed, and the will has been admitted 
to probate. 


Edward Everett Hale contributes to 
the current Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion an editorial! on American club- 
women and the great good they can 
do and are doing in charitable and 
philanthropic work. 





A bill pending in the New York 
Legislature and supported by leading 
educators provides for a better super- 
vision of the country schools and for 
bringing into this service a large num- 
ber of competent women. 





The head maid of Queen Margherita 
of Italy is said to make between $5000 
and $6000 a year by the sale of the 
queen’s old gowns, which are her per- 
quisites. She holds semi-annual sales, 
and her best customers are reported to 
be some foolish American women, who 
are willing to pay for the old clothes 
of royalty. 





7 State Suffrage Associations of 
PR ines and Georgia have become 
auxiliary to the N. A. Ww. 8. A. during 
the past year, and an auxiliary State 
Association has ‘been organized in 
Tennessee. Seventeen of the State So- 
cieties already auxiliary have in- 
creased their membership during the 


year. 





bers of the Society for Political 
aac have begun an active campaign 
for the establishment of detention 
rooms for women in the police station 
of New York City. Mrs. Devereux 
Blake encouraged the workers by tell- 
ing of the early opposition to police 
matrons, which persistence finally 
overcame. The example of other cities 
where detention rooms are maintained 
will be brought to the attention of the 
police authorities, in the hope of secur- 
ing such quarters in the new police 


headquarters’ building. 





The death of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
(McGrath) Blake, in her 67th year, re- 
moves one of the sweetest of Boston's 
modern poets. She was the wife of 
Dr. John G. Blake, and they had five 
sons and a daughter; but her family 
cares actually made her the more a 
writer of verse, for certain scrap 
books she made for her children at- 
tracted John Boyle O’Reilly’s atten- 
tion, and her poems out of these books 
appeared in Wide Awake, and won in- 
stant acceptance with the public. 





Berlin, having just adopted the mes- 
senger boy, is putting him to a nove! 
use. He is said to be in demand, not 
so much for doing errands and carry- 
ing parcels as for taking out babies in 
their baby-carriages or larger childrer 
for a run in the park. He is called 
upon to act as escort to women whe 
do not like to go out after dark alone 
and, in short, he seems to meet many 
long-felt wants. It is said to be cheaper! 
to hire the boy to take the children out 
than to keep a nursemaid. 





We wish to correct the impression 
which has gone abroad that the Hotel 
Martha Washington in New York is to 
be conducted for both men and women. 
The charter which was granted to the 
company compels it to continue to be 
conducted as a hotel for women exclu- 





sively. The lessee. Mr. A. W. Eag- 
er, will inaugurate many changes, 





which will render it more desirable 
for the guests than ever before, making 
it a first-class hotel for women. 





The Reading (Mass.) Chronicle says: 
“We have received a copy of The Re- 
monstrance and other literature of 
the Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage. On request we may have 
more literature. We have trouble 
enough already without interesting 
ourselves to keep the suffrage from 
woman. In fact, our sympathies lie 
in the other direction. When the ma- 
jority of women favor suffrage for 
their sex, they can count on some 
votes from the Chronicle office.” 





The Boston floating hospital an- 
nounces its ninth annual post-graduate 
course of instruction to nurses. It 
extends from the first of July to the 
middle of September, and includes 
practical experience in bedside nurs- 
ing of babies and small children hav- 
ing gastro-intestinal troubles and other 
complaints belonging to children. It 
has a series of valuable lectures by 
the visiting staff of doctors. Diplomas 
are given to those who pass a credit- 
able examination and prove capable 
in ward work. Applicants should ad- 
dress Miss Alice P. Goodwin, Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, 36 Hull street, Bos- 
ton, 





If, as the bishop of London says, 
married men are more immoral than 
bachelors, they may now veil their 
blushes with the testimony given in 
the House of Commons recently to their 
superior courage. In the course of 
the debate on the war secretary’s army 
scheme, Major Seely, who commanded 
a company of imperial yeomanry in 
the South African war, said it was the 
general experience there that married 
soldiers were more courageous than 
the unmarried. The same character- 
istic, he said, was admittedly devel- 
oped in the Russo-Japanese war. 





Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, who had 
left her father somewhat under the 
weather when she went to Chicago for 
the National Convention, found him 
much better when she got home. She 
writes:—“I think it did my family 
good and me good for me to go. I 
had a greater rest than I had had in 
many weeks, because nothing special 
was expected of me at the conven- 
tion.” Considering that Mrs. Upton 
made the appeal in the Convention 
which resulted in $24,000 for the An- 
thony memorial fund, this is altogether 
too modest. A good deal was expected 
of her, and she exceeded the expecta- 
tions. 





The French are an ingenious people. 
During the boot-makers’ strike at 
Fougeres lately, in order that their 
children might not starve, the strikers 
sent them away to be temporarily 
adopted by the trades unions of Paris. 
The trades unions had offered to care 
for the children as long as the strike 
lasted. The strikers accordingly sent 
a consignment of 80 little ones, to be 
met by a deputation of mothers, rep- 
resenting the Bourse du Travail, who 
came supplied with food and clothing. 
The children were given out to their 
temporary mothers, one child to each 
family, care being taken that each 
child should have the company of 
others of its own age, that it might 
not be homesick. 





HUMOROUS. 





“Have you ever dreamed you were 
in heaven, Bobby?’ “No; but I once 
dreamt I was in a jam tart.” 





Biggs—“‘Blowitt seems to have a 
mania for building air castles.” 

Diggs—‘‘Huh! Wind castles would 
be a more appropriate term.” 





Bibliophile (aghast)—“I beg your 
pardon, madam, but that book your 
little girl is playing with is an old and 
exceedingly rare first edition.” 

Caller—‘Oh, that’s all right, Mr. 
Vibbert. It will amuse her just as 
much as if it were nice and new.” 





“Let me congratulate you on the 
mob scene,” said the eminent critic. 
“It was splendid. It must have taken 
a great deal of time to train that mob 
to act so well.” 

“Not at all,” replied the manager. 
“I simply engaged college boys for the 
scene.” 





Willie was playing with two ragged 
urchins in front of the house, when 
his mother called him in. 

“Willie,” she said, “don’t you know 
that those boys are bad associates for 
rou?” 

. “Yes, mamma,” replied the little 
philosopher, “but I’m a good associate 
for them.” 





Mr. Wysun—“I want you to have 
everything that is good for you, my 
dear.” 

Mrs. Wysun—“Oh, 
John!” 

Mr. Wysun—“But remember that I 
am to be the judge of what is good for 
you.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


thank you, 





The minister had preached to the 
graduating class of a girls’ college. 
The girls of the class were on the plat- 
form, all around the pulpit, and all 
dressed in white. 

“I felt,” confessed the preacher to 
his wife when he got home, “like a 
crow on a_ snowdrift.”—Pittsburg 





Press. 
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